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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

GOVERNOR’S  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 

November  19,  1954. 

Governor  Fine  made  public  the  following  Additional 
Report  of  the  Devers  Committee,  which  investigated  the 
Peno-Correctional  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  a result  of  a series  of  nation-wide  prison  riots,  and 
particularly  as  a result  of  two  disastrous  riots  in  the  West- 
ern State  Penitentiary  and  its  branch  at  Rockview  in  Jan- 
uary 1953,  Your  Excellency  appointed  the  undersigned  as 
a special  investigating  committee  to  investigate  and  report 
to  you  upon  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania’s  prison  and 
penal  systems.  We  undertook  the  duties  reposed  in  us  be- 
ginning February  2,  1953,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year 
filed  our  report.  Your  Excellency  immediately  took  steps 
to  correct  conditions  as  we  found  them  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  legislature,  adopted  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations which  we  then  made.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
steps  taken  will  be  set  forth  later  in  this  subsequent  report. 

In  September  of  1954,  being  desirous  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  mandate  has  been  put 
into  effect  and  to  determine  whether  additional  steps  can 
be  taken  to  make  the  penal  and  corrective  system  of  the 
Commonwealth  a model,  humane  and  efficacious  tool  of 
correction.  Your  Excellency  again  called  us  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  make  additional  report  of  our  findings.  We 
entered  upon  our  duties,  October  8,  1954,  and  the  following 
constitutes  our  report: 

I 

PROCEDURE 

Since  all  members  of  the  committee  are  now  fully 
conversant  with  the  physical  plant  and  purposes  of  each 
major  penal  institution,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
conduct  as  minute  inspections  as  on  our  first  tour.  Your 
Excellency  expressed  the  desire  that  we  retrace  our  steps 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  April  1953  recommen- 
dations were  carried  out,  and  if  need  be,  to  make  additional 
recommendations.  It  was  therefore  agreed  at  our  initial 
meeting  October  8,  1954,  that  we  make  a careful  check  of 
each  of  our  previous  recommendations  and  make  a full 
report  thereon.  This  entailed  visits  to  each  institution  invol- 
ved in  the  recommendations,  inspection  of  all  necessary 
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documents,  reports  and  decrees,  interviews  with  individ- 
uals and  employees  concerned  in  the  peno-correctional 
system  and  examination  of  all  statutes  enacted  subsequent 
to  the  April  1953  report. 

In  accord  with  the  agreement  set  forth  above,  the  com- 
mittee immediately  undertook  the  task  reposed  in  it  accord- 
ing to  plan  and  the  results  thereof  are  set  forth  in  the 
immediately  following  material. 

II 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  CONFORMING  TO  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  THE  1953  DEVERS  REPORT 

Preliminary  Remarks:  Within  a few  weeks  following 
the  first  report  of  this  Committee,  Attorney  General  Wood- 
side,  at  the  request  of  Your  Excellency,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  the  so-called  “Devers  Package” 
of  proposed  legislation  embodying  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  Committee  report.  With  equal  promptness  the  legis- 
lature enacted  the  Devers  Package  into  law  and  on  July 
29, 1953,  Your  Excellency  approved  the  various  statutes  thus 
passed.  As  a result,  many  progressive  and  necessary  chan- 
ges in  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  were  achieved.  That 
this  was  not,  or  could  not,  be  the  end  of  progressive 
change  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  and  those  hopeful 
penologists  who  have  so  long  advocated  revision  of  our 
penal  and  correctional  laws,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  Your  Excellency  has  recognized  this  in  his  present 
action  in  calling  the  Committee  back  to  duty. 

In  order  to  succinctly  and  adequately  apprise  you  of 
the  statutory  enactments  made  in  relation  to  the  recom- 
mendations previously  made,  we  have  tabulated  and  corre- 
lated them  to  each  other  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendations  1,  2,  16,  17,  18 

These  recommendations  embodied  the  theory  of  classi- 
fication and  suggested  the  establishment  of  two  correctional 
diagnostic  and  classification  centers,  one  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  one  in  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

The  legislature  enacted  Act  No.  411,  Approved  July  29, 
1953,  creating  the  two  centers  and  providing  for  facile 
transfer  and  retransfer  of  prisoners  according  to  accepted 
classification  theories  and  practices.  Transfer  was  also 
facilitated  by  Acts  409,  412,  418  and  419,  all  approved  the 
same  day.  Act  409  creates,  for  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion, two  districts  within  the  Commonwealth,  thus  enabling 
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the  sentencing  courts  within  those  districts  to  commit 
prisoners  to  the  appropriate  classification  center.  Act  412 
provides  that  a transferred  prisoner  shall  serve  his  sentence 
in  the  assigned  institution  as  though  originally  sentenced 
thereto.  This  obviates  the  legal  difficulty  which  might 
arise  from  the  circumstances  that  a prisoner,  at  times,  will 
serve  his  sentence  in  an  institution  to  which  he  was  not 
originally  committed.  Act  418  provides  for  the  transfer 
and  retransfer  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Hill  and  Act  419  places 
the  transfer  power  in  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treat- 
ment. This  latter  provision  conforms  also  to  our  recommen- 
dation No.  14  which,  among  other  things,  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment  charged 
with  the  function  of  directing  corrective  activities,  classi- 
fication, etc. 

2.  Recommendation  No.  7 

This  recommendation  suggested  the  need  for  a new 
institution  for  defective  delinquents. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Act  No.  414,  Approved  July  29,  1953,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a new  institution  for  defective  delinquents 
and  transfers  control  of  such  institution  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

3.  Recommendation  No.  9 

This  recommendation  called  for  the  creation  of  a new, 
centrally  located  cottage  type  institution  for  girls  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  girls’  quarters  at  Morganza. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

No  legislative  action  was  called  for  by  this  recommen- 
dation since  adequate  statutory  machinery  already  existed, 
as  noted  in  the  Devers  Report. 

4.  Recommendation  No.  13 

Recommendation  No.  13  called  for  a transfer  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  correctional  institutions  from  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Act  No.  414,  Approved  July  29,  1953,  provides  for  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  new  institution  for  defective 
delinquents  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Act  No.  406, 
Approved  July  29,  1953,  places  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  the  five*  penitentiaries, 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Hill,  and  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Women.  By  said  Act  each  Board 
of  Trustees  becomes  an  adminstrative  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Governor,  under  the  terms  of  the  sta- 
tute, by  administrative  order,  shall  designate  the  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  such  board. 

5.  Recommendation  No.  14 

This  recommendation  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Correction  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  headed 
by  a Commissioner  of  Correction  charged  with  the  duty 
of  managing  and  controlling  all  phases  of  correctional  ac- 
tivity (except  parole).  It  also  calls  for  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment  charged  with 
the  function  of  directing  corrective  activities,  classification, 
etc. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

As  noted  in  sub-section  4,  supra.  Act  No.  406,  Approved 
July  29,  1953,  provides  that  the  Governor,  by  executive 
order  shall  designate  the  powers  and  duties  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  correctional  institution. 
The  same  act  provides  for  a similar  definition  of  powers 
to  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Correction.  Act  No.  408, 
Approved  July  29,  1953,  creates  a Bureau  of  Correction  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  charge  of  a Commissioner  of 
Correction.  It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a Dep- 
uty Commissioner  for  Treatment.  Thus,  between  the  two 
acts  mentioned  herein,  there  can  be  found  complete  con- 
formance with  Recommendation  No.  14. 

8 Recommendations  Nos.  15,  20 

Recommendation  No.  15,  inter  alia,  recommends  that 
all  correctional  institutions  within  the  Commonwealth  be 
integrated  and  operated  as  part  of  an  over-all  plan.  Recom- 
mendation No.  20  recommends  that  control  of  correctional 
institutions  be  centralized  and  that  the  practice  of  having 
branch  institutions  be  abandoned. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Act  410,  Approved  July  29,  1953,  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction  establish  a state-wide  plan  of 
operation  for  correctional  institutions.  The  same  act  abol- 
ished branch  institutions  and  provides  for  a separate  war- 

•The  present  plant  at  Huntingdon  is  a penitentiary  which  is  being  used 
as  an  institution  for  defective  delinquents,  hence  there  are  five  existing 
penitentiaries,  Huntingdon,  Eastern,  Western,  Rockview,  and  Graterford. 
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den  in  each  institution.  This  provides  the  power  and  the 
framework  for  complete  compliance  with  Recommendations 
No.  15  and  No.  20. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Recommendation  No.  20  further 
recommends  the  weakening  of  the  powers  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  executive  order 
as  provided  in  Act  406,  supra. 

7.  Recommendations  Nos.  23,  24,  25 

Recommendation  No.  23  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Parole  Board  to  five  members.  Recom- 
mendation No.  24  called  for  a re-examination  of  the  system 
of  minimum  and  maximum  sentences  in  order  to  eliminate 
inequities  and  inequalities  in  sentencing,  and  Recommen- 
dation No.  25  recommended  periodic  judicial  conferences 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  equalization  of  sentences,  etc. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

No  legislative  action  was  taken  upon  these  recommen- 
dations. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  January  lb»54. 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  called  for  a judicial 
conference  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  said  judi- 
cial conference  the  matter  of  equalization  of  sentences  was 
considered  and  action  deferred  pending  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Law  Institute  which  has  been  study- 
ing the  problem. 

8.  Recommendation  No.  19 

This  recommendation  suggested  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tions at  Huntingdon,  Graterford  and  Rockview  as  maxi- 
mum, minimum  or  medium  security  institutions  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  over-all  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Act  No.  410,  supra,  adopted  this  recommendation  in 
toto;  providing,  inter  alia,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion shall  formulate  a state-wide  plan  for  operating  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  giving  him  power  to  desig- 
nate Huntingdon,  Graterford  and  Rockview  as  maximum, 
medium  and  minimum  security  institutions  according  to 
plan.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  accord  with  Recommenda- 
tion No.  17  this  same  act  established  Eastern  and  Western 
State  Penitentiaries  as  maximum  security  institutions. 

9.  Recommendations  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  21  22  and  26 

These  recommendations  will  be  discussed  subsequently. 

No  legislative  action  was  called  for  in  these  recommen- 
dations. 
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10.  Recommendation  No.  28 

Recommendation  No.  28  called  for  statutory  enactments 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  As 
noted  above,  the  legislature  promptly  and  adequately  met 
this  recommendation. 

11.  Legislative  action  not  recommended  in  the  report 

In  addition  to  the  statutes  above  noted,  the  legislature, 
at  the  instance  of  Your  Excellency  and  with  the  advice  of 
Attorney  General  Woodside,  enacted  several  highly  neces- 
sary and  important  statutes  which,  while  not  properly  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  the  committee  inquiry,  were  in- 
dicated by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the.  prison  riots.  We 
have  included  these  statutes  in  this  report  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  legislative  picture  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
1953  Sessions. 

(a)  Act  401,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  makes  it 
a felony  punishable  by  a fine  of  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years  for  a prisoner  to  participate  in  a 
riot,  assembly  or  affray. 

(b)  Act  402,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  makes  it 
an  offense  punishable  by  ten  years  imprisonment 
and  a fine  of  $5,000  for  a prisoner  to  assault  another 
with  an  instrument  or  with  great  force. 

(c)  Act  403,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  provides 
for  the  punishment  of  a life  termer  who  assaults 
another  while  in  prison  with  intent  to  kill.  The  pun- 
ishment is  life  imprisonment  or  death,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  jury  or  court. 

(d)  Act  415,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  provides 
a penalty  for  a term  of  years  up  to  life  for  a prisoner 
holding  a hostage. 

(e)  Act  417,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  makes 
prison  breach  or  an  attempted  prison  breach  a felony. 
While  the  offense  existed  under  the  Penal  Code  of 
1939,  Sec.  309,  it  was  a misdemeanor  only.  The  change 
was  apparently  made  as  an  added  protection  to 
prison  personnel  in  blocking  escapes. 

(f)  Act  413,  Approved  July  29,  1953.  This  act  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a Manufacturing  Fund  in  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  control  and  credit  of  funds 
received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  which  have 
been  derived  from  prison  industries.  This  completes 
the  transfer  of  penal  institutions  and  their  function 
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from  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  This  act,  in  conjunction  with  Sec.  915  of 
Act  408,  supra,  provides  an  adequate  framework  for 
the  employment  of  inmate  labor. 

NOTE:  It  seems  important  to  observe  here  that  the 
legislature  did  not  disturb  the  Act  of  1945,  May  15,  P.  L. 
569,  Sec.  1;  19  PS  1161.  This  act,  which  was  passed  to  imple- 
ment the  Ashe  Report  and  the  statutes  passed  in  response 
thereto,  provides  that  male  convicts  who  would  ordinarily 
be  sentenced  to  a maximum  and  minimum  sentence  in  a 
penitentiary  or  to  a general  sentence  in  an  industrial  school, 
shall  hereafter  be  sentenced  to  “a  State  Institution”  on 
either  an  indefinite  or  an  indeterminate  sentence,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Defective  delinquents  also  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act. 

We  comment  upon  this  statute  here  because  it  fits  into 
the  general  picture  of  our  present  system.  While  the  origin- 
al intent  of  the  statute  was  to  implement  the  act  providing 
for  a single  classification  center  at  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial School  at  Camp  Hill,  it  effects  the  same  purpose  when 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  1953  act  creating  the  two 
classification  centers.  It  would  seem  that  sentences  are  nov/ 
imposed  in  the  same  fashion  as  heretofore  except  that  the 
designation  “a  State  Institution”  replaces  the  name  of  the 
institution  as  previously  required. 

Ill 

EXECUTIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 
SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  APRIL.  1953 
DEVERS  REPORT 

1.  Commissioner  of  Correction 

On  September  1,  1953,  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
approval  of  Your  Excellency  appointed  Arthur  T.  Prasse 
Commissioner  of  Correction.  This  appointment  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  Section  912,  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly  No.  408,  Approved  July  29,  1953. 

Arthur  T.  Prasse  is  a career  penologist  who  formerly 
acted  as  Superintendent  of  the  very  excellent  school  for 
boys  known  as  George  Junior  Republic  at  Grove  City. 
He  was  born  July  7,  1903,  at  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania;  atten- 
ded Carnegie  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh  Academy,  Slippery 
Rock  State  Teachers  College,  Thiel  College,  and  Penn  State, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  Druids  and  Theta  Pi  Fra- 
ternity. 
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He  accepted  the  position  of  athletic  and  military  in- 
structor at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza, 
in  1926.  Between  then  and  1940  he  held  a number  of  super- 
visory positions.  He  began  rebuilding  George  Junior  Re- 
public, Grove  City,  in  1940,  and  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent until  1950.  He  accepted  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent at  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Camp  Hill, 
in  1950,  and  held  this  job  until  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  Correction  in  1953. 

2.  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment 

In  October,  1953,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  ap- 
pointed Kenneth  E.  Taylor  as  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Treatment.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
913,  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  July  29,  1953,  No.  408 

Dr.  Taylor  was  born  May  22,  1916,  at  Yoe,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  attended  pubilc  school  in  Yoe,  York,  and  Red 
Lion.  He  was  graduated  from  Gettysburg  College  in  1937 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1939  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  Psychology,  and  from 
the  same  institution  in  1952,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
Psychology. 

He  worked  as  a psychologist  in  the  Casework  Depart- 
ment of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  from  1937  to  1939. 
He  was  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1940  to  1946.  Most 
of  this  time  was  spent  as  Classification  and  Assignment 
Officer,  Infantry  Replacement  Training  Center,  Camp 
Wheeler,  Georgia.  Since  the  war,  as  a Reserve  Officer,  he 
commanded,  at  various  times,  two  Reserve  Replacement 
Battalions  and  the  Pittsburgh  Induction  Station.  Following 
his  release  from  the  Army  he  took  the  position  as  Psycholo- 
gist at  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  and  was  appointed 
Senior  Psychologist  in  1948,  which  position  he  held  until 
appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment  in  October, 
1953. 

3.  Classificalion  and  Diagnostic  Centers 

As  commanded  by  Act  411,  supra,  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment 
established  two  Classification  and  Diagnostic  Centers,  one 
in  the  Western  Penitentiary  and  the  other  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary. 

4.  Structural  Changes 

Many  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  struc- 
tural aspects  of  the  penitentiaries.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  these  in  detail  but  it  should  suffice  to  say  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  changes  are  in  accord  with  good 
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prison  practice  and  the  recommendations  which  we  have 
previously  made. 

At  both  Western  and  Eastern  Penitentiaries  the  dun- 
geons or  so-called  “holes”  have  been  eliminated.  At  West- 
ern, buildings  have  been  cleaned  up,  cell  blocks  have  been 
painted,  the  powerhouse  has  been  isolated  by  a wire  fence 
and  a new  security  warehouse  is  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. Ten  new  disciplinary  cells  are  being  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  home  block,  and  the  old  school  building, 
formerly  attached  to  the  home  block,  has  been  razed.  A 
new  shipping  room  has  been  added  to  the  end  of  the  tag 
shop  and  plans  have  been  prepared  to  rebuild  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  so  as  to  add  thirty  feet  to  the  former  and 
to  have  the  bakery  and  kitchen  at  one  end  so  that  feeding 
can  be  accomplished  cafeteria  style.  The  officer’s  cafeteria 
has  been  cleaned  up  and  renovated. 

At  Eastern  Penitentiary  many  old  installations  are  in 
the  process  of  being  ripped  out.  As  yet  the  stack  of  the 
old  powerhouse  has  not  been  fully  removed,  nor  has  the 
building  housing  the  present  out-moded  auditorium  neen 
touched.  The  old  engine  room  has  been  completely  de- 
molished and  the  building  which  had  been  originally  con- 
structed over  the  ancient  exercise  yards  are  in  the  process 
of  being  torn  down.  A new  chapel  is  in  contemplation.  By 
cutting  a door  between  two  cell  blocks  and  by  converting 
the  solarium  over  the  hospital  into  offices,  the  classification 
center  has  been  isolated  from  the  “house”  or  maximum 
security  portion  of  the  prison.  The  D.C.  switchboard  has 
been  replaced  by  a modern  switch  panel  and  a new,  central 
guard  tower  has  been  completed.  A dental  laboratory  has 
been  equipped  and  installed  and  should  be  in  operation  by 
the  time  this  report  is  filed. 

At  Rockview  the  utility  controls  are  being  removed 
outside  the  prison  compound  as  recommended  in  our  first 
report.  The  new  water  pumping  station  has  been  put  into 
operation  and  a pasteurizing  and  homogenizing  plant  is 
being  installed.  More  than  700  acres  have  been  added  to 
cultivation,  the  cannery  has  been  cleaned  up  and  new 
machinery  put  in  place.  Twenty-five  screen  cells  have  been 
created  in  the  east  wing  for  punishment  purposes  and 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  boiler  house,  one  new 
boiler  having  been  almost  completely  installed  as  of  this 
date. 

At  Graterford,  new  electric  controlled  locks  have  been 
added  to  the  doors  leading  into  the  main  corridor.  This 
facilitates  control  and  enables  the  staff  to  keep  all  doors 
locked  except  when  in  actual  use.  Hospital  facilities  have 
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been  increased  at  this  institution  and  a tubercular  ward 
has  been  put  into  operation  to  take  care  of  tubercular 
patients  from  the  entire  system.  We  have  been  informed 
that  plans  are  being  laid  for  the  erection  of  a small  unit 
to  accommodate  the  system’s  incorrigibles.  No  construction 
has  begun  on  this  project  at  this  time. 

At  Huntingdon  a new  power  plant  is  being  installed 
and  the  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  The  print  shop 
has  been  reopened  and  the  chapel  completely  renovated 
and  refurnished.  The  code  alarm  system  has  been  extended 
and  the  main  entrance  has  been  reconstructed  to  conform 
to  the  architecture  of  the  principal  buildings.  Plans  have 
been  laid  to  renovate  the  plumbing  and  electric  systems 
and  to  reconstruct  the  inside  stockade  fence  at  the  main 
gate.  These  plans  have  not  yet  been  put  into  operation. 

At  Whitehill  a new  armory  has  been  constructed  in  the 
basement  of  the  administration  building  outside  the,  stock- 
ade and  a new  communication  system  nas  been  contracted 
for.  A new  education  building  will  be  in  full  operation  in 
a short  time. 

Because  the  new  institution  for  defective  delinquents 
has  not  been  built  it  is  not  possible,  as  we  recommended, 
to  rip  out  half  the  cells  at  Eastern  and  Western  Peniten- 
tiaries. Thus,  the  new  institution  for  defective  delinquents 
becomes  the  key  to  further  progress.  Until  it  is  built  it 
will  be  impossible  to  have  the  classification  range  which 
Pennsylvania  should  have  and  which  has  been  planned. 
Needed  room  for  transfers  depends  entirely  upon  the  new 
institution  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reduce  populations 
of  the  two  old  penitentiaries  until  Huntingdon  is  opened 
as  a prison.  Legislative  authority  for  the  new  institution 
has  been  granted,  as  indicated  above,  and  we  are  informed 
that  a site  has  been  purchased  and  construction  on  the 
verge  of  being  started. 

In  View  of  the  present  plan  to  build  additions  to  both 
Eastern  and  Western  penitentiaries,  we  feel  constrained 
to  again  emphasize  that  we  recommend  abandonment  of 
these  two  institutions  as  quickly  as  possible.  A certain 
amount  of  new  construction  is  clearly  indicated  at  this 
time  but  this  should  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum  for 
good  prison  and  system  purposes.  It  should  be  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  both  of  the  ancient  prisons  must  be,  eventually 
replaced  by  new  ones  in  accessible  areas  outside  the  con- 
gested boundaries  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  once  and  without  a large  outlay  of  funds. 
We  are  of  one  mind  that  it  is  wise  to  maintain  the  present 
plants  until  the  whole  system  has  been  put  into  effective 
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operation.  By  that  time  the  needs  of  new  construction  will 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  by  experience  and  additional 
funds  will  have  become  availaoie.  Liniil  that  time  we  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  restrict  alterations  and  new  construc- 
tion in  these  institutions  to  those  temporary  improvements 
which  are  currently  imperative  for  the  success  of  the 
system. 

While  religious  instruction  is  imperative,  we  feel  that 
the  addition  of  an  extensive  chapel  at  Eastern  is  not  re- 
quired at  this  time.  It  would  be  better  to  employ  chaplains 
on  a full  time  basis  and  to  redecorate  and  remodel  the 
present  facilities  than  to  build  the  structure  presently  un- 
der consideration.  We  are  likewise  in  agreement  that  work 
in  the  ten  disciplinary  cells  in  the  Home  Block  at  Western 
be  stopped.  Aaequate  cells  for  the  purpose  are  availaoie 
elsewhere  and  the  present  construction  seems  inadvisaole. 

Our  suggestion  concerning  farm  colonies  outside  the 
stockades  at  Rockview,  Graterford  and  possibly  at  Hunt- 
ingdon has  not  been  seriously  considered  by  the  Commiss- 
ioner of  Correction  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  those 
important  changes  in  the  system  noted  aoove.  In  our  talhs 
with  the  Commissioner  he  assures  us  that  this  suggestion 
will  not  be  forgotten  but  will  receive  due  consideraiion  at 
a subsequent  dale.  We  are  in  agreement  that  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  being  done  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
suggested  farm  colonies  at  this  time,  but  we  believe  that 
such  colonies  should  be  created  when  the  propitious  time 
arrives.  The  relative  therapeutic  and  custodial  value  of 
farm  colonies  when  compared  with  the  small  cost  of  con- 
struction outweighs,  in  our  opinion,  most  of  the  arguments 
against  them. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  forest  camps  would  be 
an  ideal  adjunct  to  the  Pennsylvania  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  such  camps  be  added  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

5.  Industrial  Development 

The  five  penitentiaries,  the  women’s  institution  at 
Muncy,  and  the  industrial  school  at  Whitehill  have  an  in- 
dustrial potential  which  could,  when  fully  developed,  pro- 
duce sales  income  of  nearly  six  million  dollars.  Plans  have 
been  laid  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  The  important  aspect  of  the  plan  is  the  large 
number  of  inmates  who  will  be  usefully  employed  and  the 
diversity  of  employment  for  therapeutic  and  vocational 
purposes.  Not  all  inmates  of  penal  institutions  can  be  em- 
ployed full  time.  Some  are  incapacitated,  some  are  in 
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quarantine  or  segregation,  some  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  institutional  maintenance,  while  still  others  attend 
school.  All  inmates  not  within  the  above  group  should  be 
engaged  in  industrial,  farm,  or  forestry  operations.  Approxi- 
mately five  hundred  more  inmates  are  now  in  industry 
than  were  so  engaged  in  1953. 

The  industrial  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  in 
each  institution  are  set  forth  below. 

(a)  Whitehill  One  of  the  most  significant  and  important 
changes  in  this  institution  is  the  recent  purchase  of  a flour 
and  feed  mill  which  adjoins  the  institution.  The  operation 
of  this  mill  for  the  preparation  of  feed  and  flour  for  institu- 
tional use  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  a milestone  in 
Pennsylvania  prison  history.  According  to  present  plans 
the  grain  which  is  grown  on  prison  farms  will  be  ground 
and  prepared  at  the  Whitehill  mill  and  it  is  hoped  a conse- 
quent annual  savings  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be 
accomplished.  In  addition  thereto,  the  mill  will  provide  an 
excellent  vocational  training  ground.  The  determination  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction  to  purchase  the  mill  is 
commendable. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  industrial  picture  at  Whitehill 
is  substantially  as  on  our  previous  tour. 

(b)  Eastern  Penitentiary.  No  significant  new  develop- 
ments along  industrial  lines  have  taken  place  at  Eastern. 
As  noted  before.  Eastern  does  not  have  a great  industrial 
potential  due  to  its  size,  location  and  the  character  of  its 
population.  Hampered  by  inability  to  adequately  reduce 
the  prison  population  until  the  new  institution  for  defective 
delinquents  has  been  built,  very  little  can  be  done  by  prison 
authorities  to  expand  industries  at  this  institution.  When 
the  population  has  been  reduced  and  room  created  for 
industrial  expansion,  the  plan  is  to  install  a book  repair 
and  binding  shop. 

(c)  Western  Penitentiary.  Industrial  development  at 
Western  includes  the  addition  of  a new  clothing  factory, 
a new  locker  fabricating  plant,  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  a new  industrial  building  and  the  reconditioning 
of  the  license  tag  plant.  We  are  of  opinion  that  when  the 
industrial  building  is  completed  and  fitted.  Western  has  all 
of  the  industry  it  needs.  We  again  repeat  that  a “house” 
population  of  five  hundred  or  less  is  to  be  desired  at  both 
Eastern  and  Western  and  such  a population  does  not  call 
for  extensive  prison  industries. 
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(d)  Graterford.  The  industrial  picture  at  Graterford  is 
substantially  as  reported  in  our  first  report.  There  has  been 
some  weaving  equipment  transferred  from  Western  Peni- 
tentiary which  increases  the  output  of  cloth  for  the  uniform 
shop.  New  industries  to  employ  additional  inmates  are  in 
the  process  of  study  for  this  institution. 

(e)  Rockview.  The  cannery  at  Rockview  has  been  re- 
novated and  refitted.  In  addition  to  this,  the  nursery  plant 
has  been  reactivated.  In  all  other  respects  the  industrial 
picture  is  substantially  the  same  as  when  we  last  visited 
this  institution.  New  industries  which  will  employ  ad- 
ditional inmates  are  in  contemplation  for  Rockview.  In  our 
opinion  the  industrial  potential  of  this  institution  is  greatly 
under-developed  and  new  industrial  installations  should 
take  place  as  quickly  as  feasible.  The  long  range  plan  calls 
for  such  development  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  opportunity 
are  available. 

(f)  Huntingdon.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  inmate 
population  at  this  institution,  industrial  development  is 
somewhat  limited.  However,  a mattress  factory  has  been 
installed  and  will  be  in  operation  within  a few  weeks.  A 
soap  factory  is  in  contemplation  and  may,  within  a few 
months  become  an  actuality.  A printing  shop  has  also  been 
reopened  since  our  last  visit.  There  are  some  ideal  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  expansion  at  this  institution.  When 
the  plant  has  been  restored  to  its  status  as  a prison,  many 
new  industries  can  easily  be  set  up  within  its  walls. 

(g)  Muncy.  Muncy  was  not  revisited.  We  made  no  major 
recommendations  concerning  this  institution  and  it  was  felt 
unnecessary  to  include  it  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

6.  Integration. 

In  the  brief  interlude  between  our  first  report  and  the 
present  one,  Pennsylvania’s  peno-correctional  system  has 
undergone  a great  transformation.  There  is  almost  a com- 
plete fusion  of  all  major  penal  institutions  under  one  au- 
thority and  each  prison  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  a unit 
in  a large  family  of  therapeutic  and  security  establish- 
ments having  but  a single  purpose.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether  there  should  be  further  integra- 
tion to  include  youth  correction  institutions  and  county 
prisons. 

We  are  in  agreement  that  inspection  and  supervision 
of  county  prisons  should  immediately  be  transferred  from 
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the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
County  prisons  are  a part  of  the  Commonwealth’s  peno- 
correctional  system  and  there  seems  to  be  no  logic  in  re- 
quiring inspection  and  supervision  to  be  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  In  fact,  with  the  development  of  the  State’s 
industrial  program  in  penal  institutions  we  can  foresee  in 
such  a transfer  great  strides  toward  the  equipping  and 
standardization  of  county  prisons  along  progressive  lines. 

In  our  initial  report  we  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lature be  memorialized  to  make  a study  of  county  prisons. 
This,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  one  of  the 
few  things  overlooked  in  the  administration’s  haste  to  com- 
ply with  our  suggestions.  We  still  believe  that  such  a study 
should  be  made  and  that  the  legislature  is  the  proper  body 
to  conduct  it. 

The  problem  of  integrating  youth  correction  institu- 
tions is  one  requiring  great  thought  and  planning.  There 
are  so  many  facets  to  the  problem  and  so  many  conflicting 
views  that  no  hasty  decision  should  be  made.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  is  a question  which  is,  perhaps,  within  the  purview 
of  our  duties,  but  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press any  further  thoughts  on  the  matter.  We  have,  during 
our  various  meetings,  discussed  and  considered  the  problem 
and  there  has  been  some  crystallization  of  opinion.  We  are, 
however,  unanimously  of  the  view  that  more  time  and  in- 
formation is  needed  before  any  constructive  report  can  be 
produced.  We  are  further  in  doubt  whether  a temporary 
advisory  committee  such  as  this  is  the  proper  body  to  un- 
dertake such  an  important  and  vital  task.  If  Your  Excellen- 
cy desires  it  we  can,  in  the  near  future,  file  an  additional 
supplemental  report  embodying  the  state  of  our  present 
thoughts  and  the  part  to  be  played  by  youth  correction 
institutions  in  the  peno-correctional  system  which  we 
envision. 

7.  Operational  Changes. 

(a)  Classification. 

The  most  important  and  significant  operational  change 
to  be  noted  in  Pennsylvania’s  peno-correctional  system  is 
the  installation  of  classification  as  a tool  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  Virtually  all  necessary  office  and  staff 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  screening  processes 
have  already  been  instituted.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of 
sufficient  institutional  and  industrial  facilities  has  limited 
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the  effective  functioning  of  the  diagnostic  and  classification 
centers,  but  when  the  new  institution  for  defective  delin- 
quents is  completed  and  Huntingdon  is  opened  as  a penal 
institution,  the  Commonwealth  should  be  launched  upon 
a program  which  should  not  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

The  two  diagnostic  and  classification  centers  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Taylor,  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Treatment,  have  not  been  fully  staffed  but  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  supply  all  deficiencies  and  the  present 
personnel  is  adequate  for  current  needs.  Transfers  are  be- 
ing freely  made  as  individual  inmate  needs  become  appar- 
ent and  the  populations  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  Peni- 
tentiaries are  being  systematically  cut  down. 

Each  prisoner,  upon  reception  at  the  appropriate  di- 
agnostic and  classification  center,  is  carefully  observed,  test- 
ed and  screened  over  a period  which  ranges  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months.  At  the  end  of  the  screening  period,  the  final 
results  are  tabulated,  a recommendation  is  made  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Treatment  concerning  transfer 
and  the  latter  either  approves  or  disapproves  the  recom- 
mendation. When  the  final  order  of  the  Deputy  has  been 
made,  transfer  takes  place.  It  should  be  observed  here  that 
the  prisoner  is  not  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  the  progress 
of  his  screening.  He  is  apprised  of  the  reason  the  tests  are 
made  and,  when  transfer  has  been  settled  upon,  he  is  in- 
formed of  his  destination  and  the  approximate  date  when 
the  change  will  be  made. 

Classification  is  more  than  diagnosis  and  is  not  synony- 
mous with  segregation.  Complete,  scientific  classification 
as  a rehabilitative  mechanism  requires  adequate  institu- 
tional facilities  where  therapy  and  further  study  can  take 
place.  At  the  moment  institutional  limitations  hamper  the 
classification  process  but  there  is  every  hope  that  this 
condition  is  temporary  only. 

While  the  1953  acts  of  assembly  went  far  in  permitting 
inter-institutional  transfers,  there  is  one  glaring  defect 
which  ought  to  promptly  be  remedied.  In  those  instances 
where  prisoners  become  insane  while  confined  in  penal 
institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  institution  officers  have 
recourse  to  the  sentencing  court  before  transfer  can  be 
made  to  a mental  hospital.  In  some  instances  as  much  as 
four  or  five  weeks  elapse  while  the  mandates  of  the  mental 
health  statutes  are  obeyed,  and  during  this  time  a seriously 
ill  prisoner  is  confined  in  a prison  when  he  ought  to  be  in  a 
hospital.  This  condition  ought  to  be  remedied. 
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(b)  Branch  Institutions. 

The  practice  of  having  branch  institutions  was  abolished 
by  Act  410,  supra.  Accoraingly,  separate  wardens  have  been 
appointed  for  Rockview  anu  Graterford  and  these  institu- 
tions are  no  longer  treated  or  considered  as  part  of  the 
parent  organizations. 

(c)  Parole. 

Virtually  the  only  major  observable  change  in  the 
parole  system  is  the  establishment  of  institutional  parole 
ohicers  under  one  head  m the  Department  of  Justice.  Our 
Recommendation  iNo.  26  which  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
membersnip  of  the  parole  board  to  five  members  has  not 
been  aaopced.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  sucn  an  increase 
should  be  made  and  that  the  practice  of  requiring  parole 
sponsors  be  abandoned.  Wniie  tension  in  Pennsylvania 
prisons  has  been  notaoly  lower  on  tnis  tour  tnan  on  tde 
first,  we  still  encountered  inmate  bitterness  on  the  subject 
oi  parole.  Tnis  is  no  indication  that  such  bitterness  is  justi- 
fieu  but  we  feel  it  desirable  to  indicate  to  Your  Excellency 
tne  source  trom  wliicn  iuture  dissatistaction  is  most  iilcely 
to  come. 

(d)  Minimum  and  Maximum  Sentences. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  imposing 
minimum  and  maximum  sentences.  As  indicated  in  Section 
II  7,  the  matter  has  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  judges 
and  some  action  may  be  expected  in  the  future  from  that 
quarter. 

8.  Personnel 

Of  particular  note  is  the  circumstances  that  at  Western 
Penitentiary  the  custodial  staff  has  been  increased  from 
92  officers  to  165,  while  at  Rockview  the  increase  has  been 
from  80  to  160.  All  guards  are  now  in  uniform  which  lends 
a neat,  business-like  appearance  in  keeping  with  good  pris- 
on practise.  All  officers  are  now  on  a forty-hour  week  and 
there  has  been  some  adjustment  in  pay.  At  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary there  is  now  an  in-service  training  program  for 
custodial  officers  and  our  recommendation  that  the  State 
Police  training  school  at  Hershey  be  used  for  Extra-mural 
training  will  be  adopted  . A text  is  being  prepared  and  the 
course  will  be  instituted  as  suggested. 

All  institutions  now  appear  to  be  adequately  staffed 
and  the  officers  give  every  indication  of  attention  to  duty. 
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When  the  training  program  has  been  completed  this  aspect 
of  the  peno-correntionad  system  should  be  above  averagt'. 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  as  presented  under  the  old 
system  the  Bureau  of  Correction  has  now  issued  handbooks 
of  information  and  rules  for  officers  and  employees  of  all 
institutions.  A booklet  of  administrative  orders  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed.  An  inmate’s  handbook,  which 
acquaints  the  inmate  with  the  nature  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  is  confined  and  with  the  rules  governing  the  in- 
mate conduct,  is  supplied  to  each  prisoner.  With  these 
guides  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a guard  to  improvise 
rules  on  the  spot  and  tnus  to  inflict  pumsnment  unjustly. 

IV 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  our  report  we  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
some  observations  concerning  tne  prompt  ana  sincere  atten- 
tion which  was  paid  to  the  first  report  of  this  committee. 
Eact  member  of  the  committee  has  had  experience  with 
similar  reports  in  other  public  matters  whicn  finally  came 
to  rest  in  a pigeonhole  or  wastebasket.  Our  laoors  and 
deliberations  during  our  original  service  on  this  committee 
were  spurred  and  encouraged  by  Your  Excellency’s 
apparent  determination  to  correct  whatever  faults  existed 
in  Pennsylvania’s  peno-correctional  system,  but  we  were 
not  prepared  for  such  a complete  and  vigorous  compliance 
with  our  recommendations  as  we  discovered  upon  this 
subsequent  examination.  It  would  be  an  act  of  disservice 
to  pass  this  circumstance  by  without  some  comment  of 
appreciation. 

While  a complete  and  fully  working  peno-correctional 
plan  such  as  we  envisioned  could  not  ordinarily  be  expect- 
ed to  find  fruition  short  of  ten  years,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  in  this  case  the  time  will  be  shortened  consider- 
ably. Classification  has  already  become  a well  developed 
and  operating  principle;  structural  changes  have  been 
advanced  with  remarkable  speed;  many  of  the  mephitic 
aspects  of  the  prisons  have  been  destroyed,  and  personnel 
implementation  has  been  achieved  to  a gratifying  degree. 
Your  Excellency’s  choice  of  Commissioner  of  Correction 
is  to  be  commended.  During  his  short  tenure  in  his  new 
capacity  the  Commissioner  has  demonstrated  a determin- 
ation and  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  with  efficiency 
and  expedition;  he  has  exhibited  insight  into  the  needs  of 
an  effective  peno-correctional  system,  and  his  leadership 
has  been  inspirational  to  the  employees  in  the  institutions 
under  his  jurisdiction. 
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We  consider  the  Commonwealth  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  Attorney  General  Woodside  as  its  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  at  the  time  our  report  was  filed.  His  im- 
mediate interest  and  action  in  the  preparation  of  necessary 
legislation  made  it  possible  for  the  program  to  receive  early 
and  complete  momentum.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  your  combined  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain  had 
it  not  been  that  a forward-looking  legislature  saw  fit  to  put 
the  new  system  into  action. 

Only  time  and  experience  will  demonstrate  whether 
Pennsylvania’s  new  peno-correctional  system  will  live  up 
to  its  early  promise.  No  person  possesses  the  omniscience 
necessary  to  state  with  certainty  that  success  will  be  achiev- 
ed. We  feel  convinced,  however,  that  an  extraordinarily 
promising  start  has  been  made. 


THE  DEVERS  COMMITTEE 
Jacob  L.  Devers 

General,  USA.  Retired,  Chairman 
Joseph  E.  Ragen,  Warden,  Joliet  State  Prison 
John  C.  Burke,  Warden,  Wisconsin  State  Prison 
William  Wither ow.  Industrialist 
Burton  R.  Laub,  Judge,  C.C.P.  6th  Judl.  Dist. 
Edward  R.  Cass,  Penologist 
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